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For MONDAY, March g, 1795. 





Account of the Religion and Manners of the Indians who 
refide to the Eaflward of the Miffiffippi, un North 
America, within the Limits of the United States. 


{From Captain Imlay’s Defcription of the Weftern Territory of 
North America. j 


HE accounts of travellers, concerning their religion, are 
various ; and although it cannot be abfolutely affirmed 
that they have none, yet it muft be confeiled very difficult to 
define what is. All agree that they acknowledge one Su- 
preme God, but do not adore him. ‘They have nox feen him, 
they do not know him; believing him to be too far exalted 
above them, and too happy in himfelf to be concerned about 
the trifling affairs of poor mortals. ‘They feem alio to be- 
lieve in a future ftate, and that after death they dhall be re 
moved to their friends, who have gone before them, to an ely 
fium, or paradife, 

The Wyandotts, near Detroit, and fome others, have the 
Roman Catholic rcligion introduced amongft them by mif- 
fionaries. “‘Thefe havea church, a minifter, and a regular bury- 
ing ground. Many of them appear zealous, and fay prayers in 
their families. Thefe, by acquaintance with white people, 
are a little civilized, which mutt of neceflity precede Cirif- 
tianity. 

The Shawanefe, Cherokees, Ciickafaws, and fome others, 
are little concerned about fuperftition, or religion. Others 

Vor, XXV. 630 2&5 continue 
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continue their former fuperftitious worfhip of the objects of 
their love and fear, and elpecially thofe beings whom they moft 
dread, and whom therefore we generally denominate devils ; 
though, at the fame time, it is allowed they pray to the fun, 
and other inferior benevolent deities, for fuccefs in their under 
takings, for plenty of food, and other neceflaries in life. 

They have their feftivals, and other rejoicing-days, on 
which they fing and dance in a ring, taking hands, having 
fo painted and difguifed themfelves, that it is difficult to 
know any of them; and after enjoying this diverfion for a 
while, they retire tothe place where they have prepared a feat 
of fifth, fieth, fowls, and fruits; to which ali are invited, and 
entertained with their country fongs. They bel.eve that there 
is great virtue in feafts forthe fick. For this purpofe a young 
buck muft be killed, and boiled, the friends and near neighe 
bours of the patient invited, and having firft thrown tobacco 
on the fire, and covered it up clofe, they all fit down in a ring, 
and raife a lamentable ery. hey then uncover the fire, and 
kindle it up; and the head of the buck is firft fent about, 
every one taking a bit, and giving a loud croak, in imitation 
of crows. ‘They afterwards proceed to eat all the buck, 
making a moft harmonious, melancholy fong ; in which ftrain 
their mufic is particularly excellent. 

As they approach their towns, when fome of their people 
are loft in war, they make great lamentations for their dead, 
and bear them long after in remembrance. 

Some nation abhor adultery, do not approve of a plurality 
of wives, and are not guilty of theft; but there are other tribes 
that are not fo fcrupulous ia thele matters. Amongft the 
Chickafaws a hufband may cut off the nofe of his wife, if 
guilty of adultery; but men are allowed greater liberty.— 
‘This nation defpifes a thief. Among the Cherokees they cut 
off the nofe and ears of an adultrefs ; afterwards her hutband 
gives hes a difcharge; and from this time fhe is not permitted 
to refule any one who prefeats bimfelf. Fornication is unnoe 
ticed 5 for they allow perfons in a fingle fate unbounded freee 
dom. 

Their form of marriage is fhert—them an, before witnefles, 
gives the bride a deer’s foot, and the, in return, prefents him 
with an ear of corn, as emblems of their feveral dutics. 

The women are very flaves to the men 3 which is a com- 
mon cafe in rude, unpolithed nations, throughout the world.— 
They are charged with being revengeful 5 but this revenge is 
only 
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only doing themfelves juftice on thofe who injure them, and is 
feldom executed, but in cafes of murder and adultery. 

Their King has no power to put any one to death by his own 
authority; but the murderer is generally delivered up to the 
friends of the deceafed, to doas they pleafe, When one kills 
another, his friend kills him, and {fo they continue until much 
blood is fhed ; and at laft the quarrel is ended by mutual pre- 
fents. Their Kings are hereditary, but their authority ex- 
tremely limited. No people are a more ftriking evidence of 
the miferies of mankind in the want of government than they. 
Every chief, when offended, breaks off with a party, fettles at 
fome diftance, and then commences hoftilities again{t his own 
people. ‘They are generally at war with each other. ‘Thele 
are common circumitances amongft the Indians. 

When they take captives in war, they are exceedingly cruel, 
treating the unhappy prifoners in fuch a manner, that death 
would be preferable to life. “They afterwards give them plenty 
of food, load them with burdens, and when they arrive at their 
towns, they muft run the gauntlet. In this, the favages exer- 
cife fo much cruelty, that one would think it impoffible they 
fiould furvive their fufferings. Many are killed; butif one 
outlives this trial, he is adopted into a family as a fon, and 
treated with paternal kindnefs ; and if he avoids their fufpi- 
cions of going away, is allowed the fame privileges as their 
own people. 

The Indians are not born white; and take a great deal of 
pains to darken their complexion, by anointing themfelves 
with creafe, and lying in the fun. ‘They alfo paint their faces, 
brealts, and fhoulders, of various colours, but generally red ; 
and their features are well formed, efpecially thofe of the wo- 
men. They are of a middle ftature, their limbs clean and 
ftraizht, and {carcely any crooked or deformed perfon is to be 
found among them. In many parts of their bodies they prick 
in gun-powder in very pretty figures. They fhave, or pluck 
the hair off their heads, excepta patch about the crown, which 
is ornamented with beautiful feathers, beads, wampum, and 
fuch like baubles. Their ears are pared, and ftretched in a 
thong downto their fhoulders. ‘They are wound round with 
wire to expand them, and adorned with filver pendants, rings, 
and bells, which they likewife wear in their nofes, Some of 
them will have a large feather through the cartilage of the 
nofe ; and thole who can afford it, wear a collarof wampum, 
afilver breaftplate, and bracelets, on the arms and writts.— 
A bit of cloth about the middle, a thirt of the Englifh make, 
2K 2 on 
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on which they beftow innumerable broaches to adorn it, a 
fort of cloth boots and meckafous, which are fhoes of a make 
peculiar to the Indians, ornamented with porcupine quills, 
with a blanket or match-coat thrown over all, compleats their 
drefs at home; but when they go to war, they leave their 
trinkets bebind, and mere neceflarics ferve them. There is 
liitic difference between the drefs of the men and women, ex- 
cepting that a fort petticoat, and the hair, which is exceeding 
black, and long, clubved behind, diftinguith fome of the fatter. 
Except the head and eye-brows, they pluck the hair, with 
great diligence, from all parts of the body, efpecially the 
loofer part of the fex. 

Their warlike arms are guns, bows, and jarrows, darts, 
fcalping-knives, and tomahawks. This is one of their motft 
ufeful pieces of field-furniture, ferving all the offices of the 
hatchet, pipe, and {word, They are excceding expert in throw- 
ing it, and will kill at aconfiderable diftance. The world has 
no better mark{-men, with any weapon, They will kill birds 
flying, fikes fwimming, and wild beafts running. 





An Account of the Trial of Thomas Hardy for High 
Treafon. 


OLD BAILEY LONDON. 
WeDNESDAY, November 5, 1794+ 
(Concluded from Page 171.) 


HE Lord Prefident having concluded his ftatement of 
the evidence, next proceeded to obferve, that the overt- 
act charged on the prifoner was, that he confpired to depofe the 
King, and this has always been conftrued ia law to amount to 
the offence of compafling and imagining his death. In this 
conftruction, every writer on the criminal law which has been 
quoted at the bar, moft une equivocally agrees. It is not there- 
fore neceflary, that it fhould appear that the fir primary intent 
is to deftroy the King, for the depofition neceflarily includes 
that object 5 and this prefumption of law exifts from the vio- 
lent prefumption of fact; for who can for a moment doubt that 
the cepofition leads necetlarily to the death of the King? 
The law, therefore, on this fubject being out of the queftion, 
we come again to the fact of the cafe, ands i in the language of 
the 
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the prifoner’s Counfel, I repeat that the fact muft be efta= 
blifhed by proveable evidence; I do not fay direct evidence, to 
avoid entangling you. 

_ His Lordfhip faid it ought to be conceded to the prifoner, 
that he fet out originally with the defign of carrying into effect 
the Duke of Richmond’s plan, namely, univerfal fuffrage and 
annual reprefentation. It is, therefore, incumbent on the 
profecution to fatisfy you that the prifoner and others, whether 
icritated by enthufiafwm, or excited by the example of France, 
departed from their original plan, and adopted other purfuits. 

His Lordthip next adverted to feveral circumftances tending 
to prove that a change had taken place in the plan of the, So- 
ciety of which the prifoner was Secretary, pasticularly their 
correfpondence with the Sheffield and Norwich Societies, 
whofe views went much further than a mere Parliamentary re- 
form. He alfo mentioned the correfpondence that had been 
.cattied on by the prifoner as Secretary, with the Stockport So= 
ciety, who had plainly put the following queftions :* & Does 
it appear probable, that the odious laws which we complain of 
will be abolifhed any other way ? Can the grievances arifing 
from Ariftocracy be redrefled, while . retains its 
prefent authority in the legiflature? Is the univerfal right of 
confcience ever to be attained, while the B mainiain 
their feats on the pi 

The Learned Prefident made a variety of obfervations on 
the fentiments contained in the addrefls of the London Cor- 
refponding Society to the French Convention, for every word 
and fentiment of which they were refponfible, as being an act 
entirely voluntary, and which was fanctioned by the prifoner 
as Secretary. This addrefs contained fentiments highly ins 
flammatory, and exprefSly alludes ta a National Convention 
in England, and what effe& fuch a meeting was intended to 
have you are bound to determine. This language could have 
no meaning, unleis it be underftood as congenial in fentiments 
to the aflembly which it addrefled. 

Having examined the conduct of the prifoner as connected 
with the Society, previous, and at the ume of addrefling the 
National Convention of France, you will then fee whether 
his fubfequent conduct has effaced any of the imputations caft 
on him; for fuch, | am bound to think, will be the effect of 
the anfwers to Norwich and Stockport, and the addrefs and 
fubfequent approval of the conduct of thofe who prefented it, 
The latter exprefsly mention the probability of felicitation 
coming from all parts toa Britihh Convention, Now as to the 
fubfequent 
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fubfequent conduct of the Society, you know that Thomas 
Paine and Joel Barlow are authors diftinguifhed for their direé&t 
and avowed attacks on monarchy and nobility. Indeed it is 
poffible fome good parts may be difcovered in their works, but 
the reain tendency in them is deftructive to thofe eftablihh- 
ments. Now thefe Societies not only exprefsly approve of 
their works, but at a great trouble and expence difpedc them 
all over the kingdom. 

The connexion of the prifoner with the Scotch Convention 
next came under his Lordfhip’s notice, the obje& of which, he 
faid, appeared to follow pretty clofely the form and language of 
the French Convention. And when the delegates to the 
Scotch Convention were condemned, the prifoner, it appears, 
was very active in exciting difcontents and condemnation in the 
public mind, After this Convention was difperfed, an Englith 
one was propofed, which, however, Government had wifely 
prevented from aflembling. ‘The refolutions at the meeting 
at Chalk Farm were folely calculated to promote the calling of 
a National Convention, and to prove that fuch a mcafare was 
indifpenfibly neceflary. 

One wituefs fays, that it was avowed by the Prefident, Mar- 
garot, that addreffing France indicated a wifh to receive her 
jaws. Hardy was prefent, yet did not contradi&t the affertion, 
Arms were in preparation, and one witnefs fays, for the pur- 
pofe of protecting the Convention ; four others fay, for felf- 
defence; but a felf-defence in the profecution of their defigns. 
The evidence of thefe witnefles, perhaps, if ftanding alone, 
could not be entitled to much credit; but the written evidence 
as not attempted to be denied, and is contiftent and corroborating 
to all of them. And further, they themfelves are uncontra- 
dieu, though many facts to which they {pokey were in prefence 
of witnefies within the reach of the prifoner.. However 
weak they might be, feparatcly confidered, they torm a part of 
the collective whole, from which your opinions mult be 
formed, 

You will recolle&, that the defence is, that the prifoner is a 
plain man, moral, peaceable, and religious in his deportment, 
having caly at heart a Parliamentary Reform, but attached to 
the Conititution: You will afk yourfelves how his words and 
actions are compatible with this aflertion ; and how far they 
are coniiftent with the charges brought againit him by the pro- 
fecution. 

You will now, gentlemen, retire to confider of your verdia, 
ang though it be not ftrictly regular, there will, | believe, be 
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no objection to your taking the indictment with you. If you 

with any refrefhment you will mention it now, as when you 

withdraw to confer, it is impoflible to admit of any being fent 
Ou. 

The Jury. We thank your Lordthip, but we do not want 
any. 

The jury remaining clofed up for the {pace of three hours, 
the Lord Prefident faid that the prifoner may retire from the 
bar in order to obtain fome refrefhment, and the Court with- 
drew at the fame time. 

In a fhort time afterwards the jury entered the Court, and 
the Judges were fent for, and the foreman of the jury pro- 
nounced the verdit—NOT GUILTY. 

The perfons prefent for a few moments forgot themfelves, 
and were applauding the verdict, but defifted from their accla- 
mations when filence was ordered in the Court. 

The Lord Prefident thanked the jury for the pains and at- 
tention they beftowed in the difcharge of their arduous duty ; 
and the jury expreffed their acknowledgements for the kind- 
nefs and favour they had received. 

The prifoner, in a very laconic manner, thanked the jury in 
behalf of himfelf and his country, for their impartial deciffon, 

The Lord Prefident afked if there was any detainer againtt 
him; and being anfwered in the negative, he ordered him tobe 
difcharged, and the Court adjourned to Monday fe’nnight. 


Curious Particulars of the Cuftoms and Manners of the 
Englifh in ancient Times. 


[From Mr. James Pettit Andrews’s Hiftory of England. } 
(Continued from Page 166.) 


OETRY was in the higheft efleem with all the northera 

nations, and the fragments left by the Welch bards thew 

that Britain ftood forward in that fcience. It wanted not re- 

gal encouragement: “ Should I defire tie moon of my Prince 

as a prefent,” (fings a Lriten with a happy enthufiafm) “ he 
would beftow it on me.”—Specimens of Weith Poetry. 

The facred regard in which the minftrels were held even by 
the barbarous Danes, is plainly fhown by the method that Al- 
fred took to infpect the camp of his face 
Mufic 
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Mufic was not unknown in the gloomy times of which we 
treat: The harp was univerfally ftudied and honoured by 
Saxons and Britons. A crwth or crowd, which in fome mea- 
fure refembled the modern violin, was ufed in Wales: In the 
reignof Edgar, St. Dunftan gave a fine organ to Glaftonbury ; 
and thus W. of Malmfbury defcribes it :— Organo, ubi per 
eneas fiftulas muficts menfuris elaboratas; dudum conceptas, follis 
vomit anxius auras.” 

But it was to vocal improvements in church-mufic that the 
egreateft attention was paid in England: Teachers were fent 
for at a great coft from diftant countries; and the monks free 
quently travelled to Rome, that they might learnto excel their 
brethren in a f{cienceon which their promotion often depended, 
— Bede, &c. 

Bells, though not large ones, grew common throughout Eu- 
rope toward the tenth century, and were hung in the wooden 
towers of churches; the altars alone, were ordered by the 
canons to be built of ftone.—Mezeroy, 

The application of bells, as well as the degree of favour 
fhewn to their mufic, has varied: much at different periods. 
We are told by M. Paris, that the bells were not allowed to 
ring at funerals, apparently from their infpiring too gay ideas, 
On the other hand at a time fomewhat later, the citizens of 
Bourdeaux who had for rebellious behaviour been deprived of 
their bells, refufed to receive them again, ** having never been 
fo happy as fince they had been rid of their odious jangling.” 

In the reign of Athelftan, Turketul, Abbot of Croyland, 
gave to that monaftery the-firft fet of bells (as Ingulphus af- 
ferts) ever known in England. Neverthelefs there had been 
fingle bells in England in the feventh century. The vencrable 
Bede makes mention of them. 

The firft clock which appeared in Europe was probably that 
which Eginhard, the Secretary of Charlemagne defcribes as 
fent tohis royal mafter by Abdalla King of Perfia: “ A ho- 
rologe of brafs, wonderfully conttructed, for the courfe of the 
twelve hours anfwered to the hour-glats, with as many little 
brazen balls, which dropt down on a fort of bells underneath, 

and founded each hour.” 

The Venetians had clocks in 872,° and fent a fpecimen of 
them in that year to Conftantinople. 

The neceflary art of making woollen cloth was brought to 
fuch pertection in England that a Norman writer fpeaks of En- 
glith weavers with admiration. The value of a fheep’s Hecce 
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was well underftood, and rated at two fiiths of the aninal’s 
whole price. 

The art of dying cloths was not unknown in England. On 
the continent it was common. 

At Rome and Ravenna, and in fome large French towns, 
there were in the ninth century manufacturers of woollen ftuffs 
and of iron warcs inlaid with gold and filver: They made 
glafs alfo. Silk was not woven in the weit until near 400 
years afterward, but the Venetians began to import it from 
Conftantinople. 

St. Boniface defires about this time a German Bifhop to 
fend him * fome cloth, wits along nap, to be ufed in wathing 
his feet.” He appears to mean woollen cloth. Linen was ex~ 
tremely fcarce: ‘This circumftance probably occafioned the 
leprofies fo common in the early ages.—V oltaire. 

Phyfic and chirurgery were in the early ages at a low ebb 
old women feem chiefly to have ftudied the medical arts among 
the northern nations; and as they mingled charms and {pells 
with their prefcriptions, the patient’s fancy fometimes effected 
or at Ieaft afifted the cure: As Chriitianity gained ground, 
the clergy having time on their hands applied themfelves to the 
ftudy of medicine, but made fo little progrefs that, for a long 
fpace, holy-water was the prefcription to which they chiefly 
trufted.——Keyler. Ant. Sept. Bede. 

The means of fupplying life with neceffiries were but im- 
perfe€y known and cultivated, The poor Pagans of Suffex, 
though ftarving for want of food, knew not how to catch any 
fith except eels, until Bifhop Wiltred (who in 678 took thelter 
in that diftri&) inftru&ted them in the ufe of nets. He took 
300 at a draught; and by thus fupplying the bodily wants of 
his catechumens rendered their minds tractable to his doctrines, 
and eafily accomplifhed their converfion—V. Wilfr. 

We know little of the ftate of agriculture in England: In 
the laws of Wales are many regulations refpecting ploughs, 
which were fo fcarce, that focictics were formed under legal 
protection to fit them out with oxen, geer, &c.—Leg. Wail. 

Throughout the ifland the monks were much the beft buf- 
bandmen: They feem to have becn alfo the only gardeners 5 
and we have actually a record defcribing a pleafant and fruit- 
bearing clofe at Ely, cultivated in 674 by Brithnoth its firft 
Abbot.—Hitt, El. apud Gale. 

Our Saxon anceftors could give more fatisfaCory reafons for 
the namcs of their months than we can for our’ss December, 
which ftood firft was filed * Midwinter monath.” January 
Vor, XXV, 630, 2F was 
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was & A Aefter-yula,” or after Chriftmas. Februzry © Sol. 
’ from the returning fun. March, ** Rhede or Re. 
the-monath,” rough or rugged month. April, * Eafters 
mon: ha from a favourite Saxon goddefs, whofe name we ftil] 
preferve. May was * | rimilchi,” from the cows being 2 then 
milked thrice inthe day. June, “ Sere-monath,” di y month, 
July, “ Mad-monceth,” the meads being then in their bloom, 
Auguft was & Weod-monath,” from the luxuriance of weeds, 
September, “ Herfeft monath. O&tober they called © Wine 
er fyllyth,”’ from winter approaching with the full moon of 
that month, And laftly, “ November was ftyled * blots 
monath,” from the blood of the cattle flain in that month and 
ftored fur winter provifion. Veritegan names the months 
fomewhat differently 

Architecture flourifhed little among the Anglo Saxons, 
Vatt fums were indeed expended on monattic edifices, but ceft, 
more than tafte or durability, fecr. s to have been attended to 3 
Ina one of the Princes of the Heptarchy, is faid by W. of 
Malmfbury to have laid out the fums of 365 pounds of gold 
and 2887: pounds of filver on the crection and ornaments of 
a fingle chapél at Glaftonbury. 

Wilfred 1, Bifhop of York, Benedi& Bifcop, founder of 
Weremouth Abbey, and a few more, are reported to have 
erected elegant ftructures: The cathedral at Hexham is highly 
fpoken of. —V. Wilfr. 

In later times, the edifices raifed by Alfred and his fon Ed- 
ward arc much famed. Yet in the days of Edgar the Peace. 
able, no monafteries were to be found built of better materizls 
than rotten boards.—VV. of Malmfb. 

St. Paul’s cathedral was burnt down in 961, and built up 
again within the years What muft the materials have been ? 

—Maitiand, 

Scotland and Wales had ftill lefs to boaft of in point of 
Kructures 

The Saxons ufually built their houfes of clay, kept together 
by wooden frames. Bricks were fearce asd ufed as ornas 
ments.—Strutt. 

Lambecius peaks of a ftone edifice raifed at Hamburgh in 


or near 1053, which excited the wonder of the country. 
The art “of making (and probably of painting >) glafs was 
known; as Wilfred Bilhop of York is recorded to have ufed 


it ia York cathedral.—W. of Malmfo. de Geft. Pont. 

Smiths, as neceflary in the fitting of arms, were tolerably 
expert and held ia great repute. By the laws of Wales the 
finith 
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{mith held his rank next to that of the chaplain at the Prince’s 
court—Leg. Wal. 

Very highly finifhed works in gold and filver were the pro- 
duce even of our darkeft ages. The monks, (whofe time in 
retirement might well be fo employed) were the belt artifts : 
St. Dunftan had great fame in this branch of fculpture. A 
jewel, (now in the Mufzuim at Oxford) undoubtedly made by 
command of, and worn by the great Alfred, is an exifting wit- 
nefs of the height to which the art was carried. Curious elie 
quaries, fincly wrought and fet with precious ftones, were 
ufually ftyled throughout Europe, “ Opera Anglica.”—W. of 
Malmib. 

The ufe of gold and filver was not unknown to the Welch 
in 842 when their laws were collected. The man, who dared 
to infule the King of Aberfraw, was to pay (befide certain 
cows, and a filver sod) a cup which would hold as much wine 
as his Majefty could {wallow ata draught; its cover was to be 
as broad as the King’s face; and the whole, as thick as a goole’s 
egg, or a ploughinan’s thumb-nail.—Leg. Wal, 

That embroidery was much attended to in Normandy, the 
celebrated tapeftry, worked by Matilda the wife of William 
the Conqueror, and ftill fhewn at Bayeux is an undeniable 
proof, A contemporary writer (William of Poidiers) praifes 
the {kill of the Anglo-Saxon ladies in this delicate art, and the 
mantle of Witlaff King of Mercia proves that it had long 
been known in Britain. 

The commerce of Britain appears to have been very little 
attended to during the Heptarchy: Offa King of Mercia,was 
checked by Charlemagne when he attempted to enlarge it; 
and Alcuinus (the Mercian Ambaffador) could gain very little 
for his country, although he eftablifhed his own intereit wit! 
the Weltern Emperor. Pilgriais to holy places were the {mug 
glers of that eccentric period ; and their baggage oftener Cone 
fifted of prohibited merchandile, than of reliques or provilion. 
—W.of Malmib. 

The great Alfred had enlarged ideas.of commerce: He fent 
rich prefents to the inhabitants of the Indian peniniula ; and 
received from thence jewels of confiderable value. One day 
he gave to the hiftorian Affer, a filken cloak, and a large pat- 
cel of frankincenf2.—Afier. V. Alfr. 

Hence it is plain he had found means to acquire the rich 
commodities of the eait. 

Edward the Elder followed the Reps of Alfred; and Athel- 
ftan promulgated excellent laws in favour of {caeadventurers. 
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By thefe encouragements the mariners and fhipping of England 
increafed fo much, that the fiect of Edgar the Peaceable is 
fpcken of by hiftorians as numerous beyond modern credi- 
bility. 

During the unhappy reign of Ethelred the Unready, the 
commerce of London moft unaccountably maintained its 
ground ; and we find feveral humane Jaws made under that 
Prince for the protection of diftrefled foreign merchantmen ; 
there was a company of German traders, called Emperor's 
men,” who refided even then in London, and paid a tribute 
yearly to the King for his protection —Anderfon, 

There were fhips from Normandy, &c. which brought 
wine. There were fifhing-boats which paid toll, and Bly- 
negefgate (Billingfgate ) was the moft noted quay of London.— 
Leg. Ethelr. 

The feamen of London are exprefsly mentioned by more 
than one hiftorian as taking an active part as to the difpofal of 
the crown together with the other citizens, when Ethelred II, 
deferted the throne. Befide this, the great fleets, which were 
more than once fitted out at a very fhort notice during that 
unhappy reign, prove that mariners muft have abounded, al- 
though the quarrels and treachery of their leaders rendered 
their {kill and valour ufelefs, 


(To be continued.) 





On ATTENTION # LITTLE THINGS. 


[In a Letter to a Young Gentleman. } 


Dear Jack, 

OU accufe me, and juftly, of having joined in the Jaugh 
againtt you when we met at Mr. ’s table: I plead 
guilty. Who could refrain, efpecially when the ladies took 
the lead? But it’is not equally juft in you to blame me as 
having committed. breach of friendthip, or of good nature.— 
We often laugh, we fcarce know why. The diforder is in- 
fectious, and of all the actions we perform, that is the one 
which leaft difcovers the criminal intent. But you will give 
me leave to fay, that. your extreme aukwardnels, from the mo- 
ment of your arrival to your departure, dilappointed the hopes 
J had entertained of a finart young fellow, piping hot from the 
univerfity. I know that our univerfitics now are not the 
places 
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places of hermetical aufterity, and while I heard with pleafure 
that you were an accomplithed fcholar, I took it for granted that 
your education in polite manners, had not been neglected.— 
Hine origo mali, 1 was vexed to fee you fo aukward in every 
motion ; and your attempt to carve would have completed my 
mortification, had I nov difcharged my fpleen in a laugh, 
which, you know, I had not the merit of beginning. 

Your proficiency in the fciences has been great; you have 
exceeded al] expectation which your years could juftify ; and 
you * bear your blufhing honours thick upon you.” Well, 
very well, indeed. We are all delighted to fee and know 
this; but recolle& you are coming into a world, for which 
you have not provided a fufficient ftock of marketable arti- 
cles. Your learning is great to you, and it will be ferviceable 
on great occafions ; but great occafions do not occur every 
day. On the other hand, you will every day be called upon 
for a difplay of a fet of fecdnd rate, third or fourth rate (if 
you will) qualities, with which you feem to have formed no 
acquaintance, Thefe are the little things, /es petites attentions, 
the {mall change of behaviour, which conftitute eafy and 
agreeable manners, which are every where current, and every 
where expeéted. There are no privileges, political or civil, 
which can be pleaded in excufe for the want of thefe. A great 
man, indeed, may do without them, but then he muft be a very 
great mati, and the company he ketps muft confift only of 
thofe who think him a very great man, and who, provided he 
beftows his favours upon him, do not care if he were a very 
great fcoundrel. But, now, you are not a great man, and ale 
though you area very clever fellow, and have more in your 
individual head than all the numerous company put together, 
whom we met the other day, yet they would defpife you, and 
Sir Ifaac Newton himfelf, if he were fo deficient, as you ap- 
peared to be, in little things. 

You may obferve (for you will experience it) that the 
greatcft qualifications, and high ft mental endowments, are not 
thofe which procure refpeét in company. Poffefled of thefe, 
there may be, perhaps, a general'rife when we enter the room, 
and the buzz may be, “ This is the learned Dr. Theorem, of 
Corpus Chrifti College, Oxford 5” but there our confequence 
ends : Dr. Theorem is too abfent to play at cards 5 he cannot 
hand a cup of tea without fpilling it, and it is impoffible to 
truit him even to divide a pudding, “The firit philotopher of 
his age may fit likea ftatue for a whole evening, while Jacky 
Maggot of the guards, who does not know whether — 
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be an ifland or a continent, keeps the company in a roar of 
laughter, and in unceafing admiration of his prodigious clever- 
nefs, and polite attention to the ladies, and the gentlemen who 
are ladies in every thing but fex.—I do not fay that you will 
always meet with fuch company, or fuch ladies ; but the cafe 
is common enough for me to give you the hint, 

You will fay, perhaps, that the contempt of fuch people is 
beneath the notice of a wife man or a philofopher. Why, 
truly, Jack, fo it would be, if wife men and philofophers were 
* as plentiful as blackberries.” But we muft not fet up for 
scformers upon too broad a fcale 5 and, between ourfelves, as 
the original intention, and propereft ufe of company, is to re= 
lax the mind from the labour of ftudy or bufinefs, I cannot 
help thinking, that it is every man’s duty to make himlelf 
agreeable, to get up a part in the little drama, and make the 
whole go off fmooth and eafy. I know that you could, the 
other day, have defcanted at great length upon the theory of 
pérception, on the doétiines of the Peripatctics, and the errors 
of the Cartefians ; that you could have illuftrated the topics of 
duration and identity, defined with accuracy the firit principles 
of coatingent and of neceflary truths, and that you could 
have refcued the genuine doctrines of mind from the fophif- 
tries of David Hume: All this I give you full credit for, but 
I do aflure you it would have done you infinitely more honour 
if you had hit the joint of that fowl Mrs. put upon 
your plate. I may hear of your fame from your fellows of 
C. C, C. and I may read of you in the Reviews 5 but at pre- 
fent the queflion put to me is, * Where’s your learned friend 
shat fplathed us with the gravy ?” 

This is all fhocking, you will fay, very fhocking.—And 
whatthen? You cannot help it. ‘Vo ufe the expreffion of 
your favourite Dr. Johnfon, “ It would be impoflidle if it 
were endeavoured, and it would be foolith if it were poflible.”’ 
s\-propes, of doctors. A few days ago Dr. » of Chrift 
Church, happened to call at Mr. ’s, where was a large 
party. He ttaid fupper, but departed almoft as foon as the 
cloth was removed. One or two of the party joined me in 
high encomiums upon his f{pleadid talents, and profound learne 
ange -§ I don’t know,” cried Mrs, (wio is no fool 
neither) “ whether he be fo very learned, but 1 am fure he 
knows nothing of mixing a fallad !’’—Here is degradation for 
you. 

Make the moft of your time, however, where you are. 
Leatn hutle things 5 learn to carve, as well as difpute: And 
9) co 
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do notfancy every room you enter to be the theatre at Ox- 
ford. 
I am, dear Jack, your’s fincerely, 


H, A, 


ANECDOTES ¢ SIR JOHN MASON. 


¥T was the cuftom in the days of Henry VIII. and Eds 
ward VI. when this fatcfman lived, to felect the moft 
promifing youths from thetwo univerfitics, and fend them 
abroad, at the public expence, to make fuch obfervations as 
might qualify them to be ferviceable at home. With this 
view, Sir John was fent abroad, and a paper of inftructions 
given him, which unfold to us the political fyftem of educa- 
tion preva alent j in thofe days. He was ordered to keep exact 
correfpondence with the Secretary at home : To entertain the 
mof eminent fcholar, who might reprefent the church ; the 
ripelt Under-Secretary, who might explain to him the ftates 
the abjeft foldier and feaman, who might open to him the in 
tereft of both nations: To take an exact account of the har- 
boars, forts, Cities, avenues, paflages, ways, treafure, and in- 
tereft of the place he lives in: ‘To follow the refpective Am= 
baflador’s directions in every court: To appear in each place 
upon any folemnity, civil or a itary, { {uit abl e to the occafiony 
all charges to be defrayed from the Englith Exchequer. Sie 
John’s penfion was 2201, a year, a large fum in thole days 
and his circuit was sg the Ne therlands, and Italy. H 





commiffion was to eng any knowi: ig > perfon of thoie rce 
fpelive courts, that Soul tranferibe their edists or orders, 
give exaét intelligence, or who had aay intereft or influence 
upon their refpeétive governments. He was to fend home a 
monthly account of fuch remarks as occurred, at large, to the 
Secretary ; and, in bricf, to the King and Cardinal. 

Sir John ufed to fay there were four things which kept kim 
fafe, under all the revolutions, during the four Prince’s reigns 
whom he ferved: 1. ‘Tat he thought few things we uld fay 
a man: 2. That he was elways intimate with the exacte 

= 


] 7 : > b, Iya wave lerth ant 
awyer, and ableft favourite: 3. Phat he fpake ith, an@ 

, j } d nwceaies methine hark 
wrote Iefs; and 4. That be had ettained to fomething which 
each party efteemed ferviceable te them, and was fo moderate 


! thought him their own. 
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Remarkable Inflance of Sagacity in a Dog. 


Few weeks agoas Mrs. Bouftead’s fon, of Great Salkeld, 

was fhepherding upon Great Salkeld Common, he had 

the misfortune to fall, and break his leg. He was then at the 

diftance of three miles from home, no perfon within call, and 
evening approaching : 

Ata moment when diftraQion was moft likely to have overs 
come the powers of reafon and reflection, he folded.one of ‘his 
gloves in his handkerchief, wh:ch he tied round the neck of 
the dog, and ordered him home. The dogs, which are trained 
to an attendance on the flock, are known to be under admira- 
ble fubje€tion to the commands of their aafters. 

The animal inftantly fet off, and, arriving at the houfe, 
feratched at the door for admittance. ‘The young man’s pa- 
rents were alarmed at his appearance, and more ef, ecially when 
they took off and unfolded the handkerchief. Concluding, 
beyond a doubt, that fome accident had befallen their fon, they 
inftantly went in fearch of him. ‘The dog needed no invita- 
tion ; apparently fenfible that the chief part of his duty was 
yet to be performed, he led the way, and conducted the anxious 
parents directly to the {pot where their fon laid | Happily this 
was effected before night came on; the young man was 
brought home, and the neceflary aid being procured, he isina 
fair way of recovery. 





REFLECTIONS, 


7 GOTISM reigns particularly in difcourfe ; perfonality 
has more influence upon actions. ‘The egotilt conti- 
nually boafts of himfeli, and for the moft part {peaks in the 
firit perion. ‘The perfonal man artfully feeks that which may 
but ferve his interefts, and flatter his felf-love. The former 
often fpeaks of himfclf, and the latter ftrives to turn evcry 
thing to his perfonal advantage. 

Commerce reconciles all nations; they all in the end, be- 
come enlightened by the fciences ; and the mental communi- 
cations theie eftablifh between men, tend to deftroy national 
prejudices. Commercial and thinking men have the univerfe 
for their country. 

Liberty was given to man that he might have a claim to the 
merit of virtue. 


9 ANECDOTES 
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ANEC 

Lady’s beauty is dear to her in whatever fituation, (fays 
A St. Evremont) even in ficknefs; and if her ficknefs is 
fuch as to occafion her death, her Jaft groan will not be fo 
much for the lofing her life as her beauty. 

Mrs. Burnet, daughter of Dean Stanhope, was a lovely 
woman; when fhe died, worn out with a long and painful 
ficknels, in her laft faintings, as they rubbed her temples with 
Hungary water, fhe begged them not, for that it would make 
her hair grey. 


Another inftance of odd behaviour on a death-bed is related 
by Brantome. Some German Prince, when he was juft ex- 
piring, caufed himfelf to be taken up, and placed at the upper 
end of his hall, with all hisarms on, and accoutrements about 
him, with a truncheon in his hand, and fo died, 


Milton relates that Siward, Earl of Northumberland, was of 
a giant-like ftature ; and, as his own demeanour at the point 
of death manifeited, of a rough and foldierly mind. For much 
dildaining to die in bed bya difeafe, he caufed himfelf, com- 
pletely armed, and weaponed with battle-axe and fhield, to be 
fet in a chair, to meet death in a martial bravery. 





4 QUESTION, 4y I. Upjobn, of Shaftefoury. 


STIMATING the periphery of the earth to be = 

17985.3982 miles, how far is it poffible to difcover an ob-~ 

ject at fea, fuppofing the obfervation is elevated 85 feet and an 
half from the furface of the water? 





4 CHARADE, ly F. Hicks, of Polperrs. 


Building firft I pray define, 
Not eafy to fubduc ; 
Your eyes caft round Brittannia’s ifle, 
And you the fame may view. 


When thro’ the blue ethereal fky 
Bright Sol doth take his race; 


VoL, XXV, 630. 2G And 
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And unto weftern climes doth hie, 
My next draws on apace. 


So when thofe parts you right combine, 
*T will fhew the anfwer true; 

And you will have a {pace of time 
Brought: forth unto your view. 










































4n ENIGMA, by Sobrius, of Sutton. 


N records of an ancient date ’tis clear, 
Upon the watrydeep I did appear; 
I was upon an idol-god in fight, 
And on the worfhippers an awe did ftrike ; 
When twenty thoufand did by flaughter die, 
O’er all the country I was deem’d to lie 
In vifion with a man, ard-lion bold, 
The lowing horned ox, and eagle old, 
I had a place confpicuoully before, 
As an infpired penman did explore. 


The Saviour of the World (fo fome relate) 
Difplay’d my form in a moft perfec ftate, 
By hypocritic folks difcern’d I’ve been 
In beauteous fpangled fky and turfy green. 
Refplendent with a martyr was I view’d 
By thofe who in the Council fat or ftood. 
Affix’d to earth I was by a converted man 
Who taught mankind falvation’s gofpel-plan, 
With God himfelf I am—beware Isft ye 
Caufe him, ch ferious readers! to turn me 
Againft you in difpleafure fierce, and fo 
Confign you to the place of endlels woe. 


Were fome totreat of mein m;ftic verfe 
My properties with eafe they might rehearfe, 
That I am {een and felt—and fometimes prais’c 
Or quite reverie, cenfure ’gainft me is rais’d. 

A {fcholar who has Englifh grammar Iearn’d, 
Might think my gender plain to be difcern’d. 
He would, ’tis probable, declare it neuter, 

As foon as time to come he would call future; 
But ftudents of the Latin tongue agree 

The gender feminine belongs to mee 
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BOETIUS, Lit, 3% IMITATED. 


HEN Orpheus won his loft Eurydice, 
Whom fome deaf {nake, that could no mufic hear, 
Or fome blind newt, that could no beauty fee, 
Thinking to kifs, killed with his forked fpear. 
He when his plaints on earth were vainly fpent, 
Down to Avernusriver boldly went, 
And charm’d the meagre gholts with mournful blandifhment. 
There what his mother, fair Caliiope, 
From Phoebus’ harp, and Mufes’ {pring, had brought him; 
What fharpeft grief for his Kurydice, 
And love-redoubling grief had newly taught him— 
He lavifh’d out, and, with his potent fpell, 
Bent all the rigorous powers of ftubborn Hell, 
He firft brooght Pity down with rigid ghofts to dwell. 
The amazed fhades came flocking round about, 
Nor car’d they now to pafs the Stygian ford ; 
All Hell came running there (an hideous rout!), 
And dropta filent tear for every word ; 
The aged ferryman fhov’d out his boat, 
But that without his help did thither float, 
And having ta’en him in, caine dancing on the moat. 
The hungry Tantal might have fill’d him now, 
And with large draughts fwill’d in the ftanding pool ; 
The fruit hung lif?ning on the wond’ring bough, 
Forgetting Hell’s command; but he (ah fool !) 
Negleéts his itarving jaws his ears to fill, 
Ixion’s turning wheel unmov’d was {till ‘ 
While he in raptures ftood at powerful mufick’s kill. 
Tir’d Sifyphus fat on his refting ftone, 
And hop’d, at length, his labour done for ever, 
The vulture feeding on his pleafing moan, 
Glutted with mufic, fcorn’d grown Tityus’ liver s 
The Furies flung their fnaky whips away, 
Melting in tears at his enchanting lay, ‘ 
No fhrickings now were heard, aj] Hell kept holiday. 
The triple headed dog, whofe barking fcares 
All that inendlefs night’s fad kingdom dwell, 
Stood pricking up his thrice two lilt’ning ears, 
With greedy joy drinking the facred {pell; 
And, foftly whining, pitied much his wrongs, 
Tranfported with the mufick of his fongs, ‘ 
He with’d himfelf more ears, with fewer mouths and tongues. 
At length return’d with his Eurydice, 
But with this law—not to curn back his eyes 
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Till he had pafs’d the bounds of Tartary. 
(Alas! who gives Love laws in miferies ? 
Love is Love’s law, Love but to Love is tied) 
Now when th’ dawn of approaching day he {pied, 
Ah! his Eurydice he faw—he loft—the died. 
Thus he who ftrives from grave of hellish night, 
To bring his dead foul to the joyful tky, 
If when he comes in view of heavenly jight, 
He turns again to Heil his yielding eye, 
And longs to fee what he had left—his fore 
Grows defp’rate, deeper, deadlier, than before, ¢ 
His helps and hopes much le{s ; his crime and judgement more. 
Martoc?. 


An Addrefs to the Author of Lines on wanton Satire, inferted in 
the 60th Page of the prefent Volume. 


NN? difappointed lover ftrings his lyre 
LN To footh the anguifh of a troubl’d breaft; 
Nor feeks to lull with fatire’s keener {train 
‘he poignant pangs of jealoufy to reit. 
Where meck-ey’d modefty’s fweet blufh fhall ccafe, 
In varied forms on female cheeks to rife, 
Then thould the pen correct the growing ill, 
And thoot * the living folly as it flies.” 
When haughty affectation rules the mode, 
And borrow’d aids deform that lovely face, 
Which nature taught with innocence to bloom, 
And kindly deck’d with ev’ry pleafing grace— 


No wanton fatire fhall my fong rehearte, 


Nor bafely fill another’s mind with woe ; 
fs foon my harp fhall lofe its wonted lay, 
And all its harmony in dait lie low. 
} 2 ’ » 1 
No love-fick poet writes thefe humble lines, 


Tocharm with melody his cares te reit; 
IIe nobly {corns to profticute his pen, 


Or wake toagony a female breaft. 


SE Or Pe a 0 FP Per I I _— J solaasese 
/ cription jo a Medicinal Lountain at the Lea Owes. 


By the late Mr. Suensrone. 
FEIOU facred nymph! whofe pious care 
Pours from thineurn this min’ral riil, 
Whofe healing draughts, like cryfial fair, 
In plealing murmurs here diftil ; 


Who guid’il the flream, and joy’{t to dwell 





Where murmurs foft with ule agree ; 
May Phcebus haunt this hallow’d well, 


And all his figters learn of thee ! 
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